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“How much wiser and how much better should we be, if out of everything that 
surrounds us we were to draw the high moral that is to be found in the works of God! 
Who would dare do wrong, if he saw the hand of God close to him in every event of * 
existence ?”’—James. 


LETTER Iv. 
THE OMNISCIENCE OF GOD, AS DISPLAYED IN THE “‘ BOOK OF NATURE.” 


Having said a few words concerning the omnipotence, self-existence, 
and omnipresence of the Lord, we come now to speak of his omnis- 
cience. I will select for my proof the complicated machinery of the 
planet Saturn. 

This wonderful heavenly body, it will be recollected, is the sixth in 
order of the primary and intra-zodiacal planets, and the tenth from 
the sun, when the ultra-zodiacal planets (a) are included in the enu- 
meration. It is in diameter about seventy-nine thousand miles, ex- 
ceeding in bulk this eagth one thousand times, and revolves around the 
sun in twenty-nine and a half of our years. 





(a) Ceres, a i Vesta, and Pallas. 
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This immense globe is so distant from the sun, (viz: seven hundred 
and eighty millions of miles,) that it receives less of his direct rays of 
light than this earth. Wherefore, it has pleased almighty wisdom to 
furnish him not only with seven moons, but to surround him with two 
broad flat but comparatively thin rings, to give reflected light to his in- 
habitants. 

These rings are nearly concentric, (i..e., they have nearly one com- 
mon centre.) They lie in the same plane, but are separated through- 
out their whole circumference from the planet and from each other by 
intervals, the one between the rings being the narrower of the two. (6) 

The bodies of the rings are opaque, and they are supposed to be sol- 
ids, like the moons. 

These rings revolve in ten hours twenty-nine minutes and seventeen 
seconds—which appears (from calculations made with great care) to 
be nearly the time that would be required by a moon of their joint di- 
mensions, and situate at the distance of the centre of their breadth, to 
revolve round Saturn. 

Now, upon the above facts, the wonder is, how it is possible that 
these two solid, ponderous rings, of such singular shapes, and in con- 
tinual rapid motion, can be preserved from either flying off entirely 
from the planet, or from collapsing, first into each other, and secondly 
into the body of Saturn. How came they to be so completely poised? 
Ht was the work of an omniscient Creator! Their respective dimen- 
sions and the forces of their respective gravities are so perfectly equi- 
ponderated, and they are adjusted so completely with the initial forces 
of both the planet and the rings, that each has from their beginning 
retained its place, and each doubtless will to the end of time, with 
mathematical precision. 

Is not this wonderful? Yet, wonderful as it appears upon so much 
showing, it becomes still more so when we reflect that, in order to 
maintain this equilibrium, not only must the force with which the 
inner ring endeavors to recede from the centre be quadrated with the 
bulk of the planet, but a difference in the period of rotation must exist 
between the inner and the outer ring, so that each, independently of 
the other, shall be preserved in this state of equilibrium. 

Nor is even this all; for it has been discovered by Sir John Her- 





(b) The interval between the planet and the fit ring i - «© 19,090 miles. 
The thickness of the ringsis - - - ate. eam 
The interval between theringsis - - + -+ «+ 1791 * 
The exterior diameter of the outer ringis- - - - 176416 “ 
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’ schell (c) that, although the rings are, as above stated, very nearly con- 
centric with the body of Saturn, they are not entirely so, and that the 
ceatre of gravity of the rings oscillates round that of the ody, descri- 
bing a very minute orbit. 

Now, trifling as this oscillation is, (says this renowned astronomer, ) 
it is of the utmost importance to the stability of the rings. For, if the 
coincidence was mathematically perfect, a state of unstable equilibrium 
would be the consequence; and then the slightest external power 
(such, for instance, as that of one of Saturn’s satellites) might cause 
the rings to be precipitated upon the planet. Whereas, the conserva- 
tive power of this minute oscillation of the centres of the rings about 
that of the planet is in perpetual contest with the destructive power of 
the satellites; and these two powers, antagonizing each other, forever 
preserve the rings from rushing to the planet and causing their mutual 
destruction. 

Who can read this marvellous page in “‘ the great BooK OF NATURE” 
and not be startled at the mighty wisdom and foresight of the Great 
Gop or Saturn? Just reflect that this immense planet, more than 
one thousand times larger than this earth, with its millions of inhabit- 
ants, would be doomed to destruction, but for this comparatively tri- 
fling oscillation—which threatened destruction was foreseen, and pro- 
vided for, in the only way in which it was practicable! 

If all the other planets were blotted out forever from the firmamenf, 
what an imperishable lesson of divine omniscieNce would be left by 
Saturn and his rings! 

Verily must he be a fool who would say that there was no God! 
Could what we have above described be the effect of chance? Could 
it be the consequence of any property inherent in matter? Much 
more rational would it be to contend that chance had dug the ore of 
iron out of the earth, that chance had melted it into a metal, and had 
cast and moulded it into all the various forms of a steam-engine; for 
the complicated machinery of a steam-engine is simple, when com- 
pared with the wonderful mechanism of Saturn and his rings and 
moons! Nor can this phenomenon be a consequence of any necessity 
inherent in matter; for none such exists. It must therefore be attrib- 
uted to divine wisdom! 





(c) Treatise on Astronomy, p. 269. 
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THE IDOLATRY OF ROME. 


Papacy is idolatry, and the Pope is Antichrist. 

“‘ And upon her forehead a name was written, Mystery, Babylon the 
Great, the mother of harlots, and the abomination of the earth: and I 
saw the woman was drunken with the bloed Of the saints, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus; and when I saw her, I wondered with 
great admiration.’’—Revelation, 16. 

St. Jerome, in his Epistle to Marcella, calls the Church of Rome 
the scarlet woman of the seven hills. 

“Upon the very same principle that a Papist worships images, 
saints, and the host,’ says Bishop Stillingfleet, ‘he may as lawfully 
worship the earth, the stars, or men, and be no more guilty of idolatry 
in one than in the other of them.” 

“ He that will not acknowledge Papacy to be the kingdom of Anti- 
christ,” says Bishop Patrick, ‘‘ hath great reason to suspect his heart, 
that if he had lived with our Saviour, he would scarce have taken 
him for the Messiah.” 

“The religion of Christ,’ says Jeremy Taylor, “consists in faith, 
hope, repentance, and charity: now in all these the Church of Rome 
does dangerously err, and teaches men so todo.” 

“We charge the adherents of the Church of Rome with gross idol- 
atry,”’ says Bishop Ushur, ‘‘because that, contrary to God’s express 
commandment, they are found to be worshippers of images.” 

“T am verily persuaded,” says Archbishop Wake, “that the Ro- 
manists, in the invocation of saints, and in the worship of images and 
relics, and of the host, are guilty of idolatry.” 

“Do we then charge the Church of Rome with idolatry?” says 
Archbishop Tillotson. ‘Our church most certainly does so, and hath 
always done it, from the beginning of the Reformation, in her homi- 
lies and liturgy and canons, and in the writings of her best and ablest 
champions.” 

“The Church of Rome,” says Dean Field, ‘is heretical, and her 
invocation of saints and adoration of the elements are idolatry.” 

‘Tf the elements be not so changed,” says Costerus, ‘‘ we Papists are 
the meanest, vilest kind of idolaters in the world—worse than the Lap- 
landers, that worship a red cloth.” 

“The Romish Antichrist,” says Archbishop Cranmer, ‘to deface 
the great benefit of Christ, has taught that the sacrifice upon the cross 
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is not sufficient, without indulgences, beads, pardons, pilgrimages, to 
supply Christ’s imperfection.” 

“The See of Rome is the seat of Satan,” says Bishop Ridley, ‘‘and 
the Bishop of the same, that maintaineth the abominations thereof, is 
Antichrist himself.” 

‘‘The very properties of Antichrist,” says Bishop Hooper, ‘are so 
openly known to all men, that they are not blinded with the smoke of 
Rome, but they know him to be the beast that St. John describes.” 

“T know, and am certain,” says Luther, “that Papacy is the king- 
dom of Babylon.” . 

“The Papists,” says Zemiglius, ‘‘ preach the Pope—the Antichrist 
whom St. Paul so accurately describes.” 

“The Roman Pontiff,” says Melancthon, “with his whole order 
and kingdom, is the very Antichrist.” 

‘« All the notes by which the Spirit of God designates Antichrist,” 
says Calvin, ‘clearly appear in the Pope.” 

‘In the masses,”” says Cicolampadius, “the death and passion of 
Christ are blasphemed.” 

“Tf a hue and cry were to be raised after Antichrist,” says Lord 
Bacon, ‘and the Pope were to be taken up in consequence of it, and 
brought before me as a justice of peace, I should feel it my duty to 
commit him, as having all the distinguishing marks by which Anti- 
christ was described, and put him on his trial.” 

Keash, in his treatise on Antichrist, published in 1689, says: “ It is 
evident to all men who are of any reading, that most of our most em- 
inent Protestant divines, both ancient and modern, do affirm, without 
the least doubt, that the Church of Rome is the great harlot spoken of 
in the 18th chapter of Revelation, called Mystery, Babylon, and the 
Mother of Harlots.”’ 

The dying prayer of King Edward VI was: “O my Lord God, de- 
fend this realm from Papistry, and maintain the true religion, that I 
and my people may praise thy holy name, for thy Son Jesus Christ's 
sake.” 

“The Pope of Rome ought rather to be called Antichrist, the suc- 
cessor of the Scribes and Pharisees, than Christ’s vicar, or St. Peter’s 
successor; seeing that he teacheth directly against both St. Peter and 
against our Saviour Christ.”—English Homily. 

‘Pope Gregory says, whosoever will arrogate this title of universal 
bishop, or head of the church, to himself, is Antichrist.’ ‘But the 
Pope challenges to himself this title. Wherefore, the Papist must 
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bear it with an indifferent mind if we call the Pope Antichrist.’’—Peter 
Martyr. 

‘‘T need not say to you, my brethren,”’ remarks the eminent Bishop 
Hopkins, ‘that our church holds the doctrine of transubstantiation to 
be idolatry, and that, sooner than acknowledge it, the Reformers of 
England welcomed the flames of martyrdom.” 

“The whole system of Papistry,” says Archbishop Cranmer, “is a 
worshipping of stocks and stones.”’ 

‘‘ Wherever the religion of Rome reigns absolute, there is but one 
step between it and infidelity.”—Blanco White. 

‘‘Popery is the old serpent still,’’ says the Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
chaplain to Lord Wm. Russell. ‘‘ We are to thank God, and our own 
good laws, that she is somewhat chilled and benumbed in these north- 
ern parts; and shall we now, in defiance of the laws of God, of our 
country, and of our own preservation, cherish and revive the old mor- 
tal sting with no other warmth than that of our own bosoms?” 

‘By the term Antichrist,” says Mr. Faber, ‘‘expositors have been 
wont to express summarily the union of the various cognate prophetic 
characters in the Church and Pontiff of Rome, as being most emi- 
nently in a state of direct apostacy to Christ, and to the spirit of his 
religion.” 

It certainly would be a work of supererogation to attempt to add to 
this powerful weight of testimony, already adduced. The evidence 
of the great and good, the testimony of the wise and virtuous, the cer- 
tificates of the eminent and noble, all go to identify the joint seat of 
idolatry and Antichrisi—the lofty residence of that prophetic character 
whom the Spirit of God designates as the foe of Heaven. 

Antichrist is everywhere written upon the walls of Papal Rome. It 
appears in her system of religious ascctism—in her monasteries and 
nunneries. It appears in her vain traditions, her Christian Talmuds, 
her meats and her drinks, her fastings, and her vain oblations. It ap- 
pears in her forms and her ceremonies, gorgeous and tawdry, artfully 
stolen from the system of heathenism. It appears in her pardons, her 
adoration of images and relics, and in her blind invocation of saints, 
most blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits. 

Antichrist also appears in a priesthood proverbially corrupt, and in 
a membership cold, formal, and unevangelical—in the substitution of 
forms for power, and in the worship of ceremonies for the worship of 
the soul. 

In all these things, who can mistake the seat of Antichrist? Who 
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can fail to decipher over the doors of the Vatican those memorable, 
those awful words of the Revelation— 

“MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF 
HARLOTS, AND ABOMINATION OF THE EARTH?” 


H. B. 


GALILEO. 


{From ‘‘The Roman Church and Modern Society,” translated from the French of 
Professor E. Quinet by C. Edwards Lester, esq.] 
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(Concluded. ) 




























All the Catholicism of the Middle Ages had represented the earth 
as a condemned world, formed for chastisement and for evil. It was 
the vale where all the tears of worlds flowed—the impure sink of the 
universe. And here, by an overthrow of the accustomed theology, 
Galileo relieves nature from this condemnation. He restores to the 
earth its original dignity; he establishes equality between the heavens 
and the earth; he shows that the latter is subject to the same laws, and 
floats in the same splendor as the former; he puts serenity and life in 
the place of mystical theory; to use his own words, he replaces the 
earth in the heavens, whence they had banished it. 

It was thus truly and necessarily a new form that Galileo was impo- 
sing upon the dogma. Observe the question that is about to spring up 
in consequence. On one side is the book of the ecclesiastical canons 
and decrees of the Holy See; on the other the book of the universe, 
and the eternal laws of geometry. Which shall yield to the authority 
of the other? If they are both made by the same hand, which should 
bend, accommodate itself to the other? Is it the revelation written in 
the Old and New Testament, interpreted by the Councils? or is it the 
permanent revelation which daily manifests itself in the living works 
of nature? Shall the entire universe, with its inexorable geometry, 
recoil before a word, perhaps badly written and badly interpreted, but 
adopted by the Holy See? Behold the problem which now for the 
first time places itself clearly before the world: it is the divorce of the 
Church and Science. 

Till then the Church had only encountered particular oppositions— 
sects, opinions, drawn from an order of ideas similar to her own. Be- 
hold her henceforth bravely coming into conflict with the brazen lew 
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of the creation. The church which calls herself universal, is about to 
put her interdict upon the thought which rules the universe, 

If the argument drawn from the word of Joshua summed up the 
whole question to many minds, I have said enough to show that a mul- 
titude of considerations were superadded to it. The most acute, the 
Jesuits, were those who saw farthest in this business. Those sworn 
enemies of every serious invention were to have the honor of inflict- 
ing the first blows upon Galileo. Himself, in a letter.to one of his 
friends, says, in speaking of them: ‘‘I have learned from good authority 
that the Jesuits have persuaded an extremely influential personage, 
that my book is more abominable and more pernicious for the Church 
than the writings of Luther and Calvin.” * 

Thus did they get up the persecution. Hardly has the world pro- 
nounced its judgment, when they revise the matter; ‘and they end by 
attributing to themselves the discoveries that they began by pro- 
scribing.t 

Moreover, there is no affair in which the Papacy has appeared oftener 
in person than this. Urban VIII, with a singular acrimony, mixes 
himself up with all the incidents of it. He declares in every strain 
that the doctrine of the motion of the earth is perverse in the highest 
degree. t 

Finally, Galileo is abandoned to the holy universal Roman Inquisition. 
See him, this man loaded with glory, this old man of seventy years, 





*In another letter he adds, ‘‘It is not for this opinion that they have persecuted 
and still persecute me: it is on account of my misunderstanding with the Jesuits.” 
25th July, 1634. Letter published by M. Libri. Vide Jowrnal des Savans. 


. ¢ Enon vi e altra differenza, se non che voglion parere dessere essi gli inventori.”’ 
Vide Letter of Micanzio to Galileo. ‘You will perceive that the Jesuits are endeav- 
oring to come into all your observations; there is no other difference between you, 
but that they wish to appear to have been the discoverers.” 


{ The testimony of the Tuscan ambassador leaves no doubt jn this respect. ‘As 
for the Pope, he cannot be more ill-disposed than he is towards our poor Galileo.” 
Despatch of the 5th of September, 1632. ‘His Holiness entered upon this subject in a 
great passion. * * * His Holiness replied to me with violence. * * * I said to His 
Holiness that certainly he would not prohibit a book already approved, without at 
least hearing Signor Galileo. He replied that that was the least evil that could hap- 
pen to him, and that he had better take care that he was not called before the Holy 
Office, (e che si guardasse di non essere chiamato al S. Ufizio.)” Ibid. “ Growing 
warm, His Holiness replied to me that one must not impose a necessity upon God.” 
Despatch of March 13, 1633. 

This last objection of the Holy See has been exhumed in our own days against one 
of the patriarchs of contemporary science—M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
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questo buon vecchio, on his knees before you, bare-footed and stripped to 
his shirt. You, who are now the friends of all liberty, tell us what 
you have done at that moment with the man who then represented 
all liberty? For there is a moment when history leaves him, and re- 
mains wholly in your hands. Have you put him to the torture? You 
alone know. You declare that you have put him to the “rigorous 
examination ;’ * and in the infernal code of the Inquisition, which I 
have just been studying, this phrase is everywhere the synonyme of 
torture. And has not this expression, “nevertheless it moves,” eppur st 
muove, escaped him in the midst of the punishment of the cord, the 
wooden horse, or the iron buskin? You alone can answer. 

But the greatest torment you could inflict upon him was a moral 
torture; the prohibition to teach anything, to publish anything; a gen- 
eral prohibition against all that he has done, or that he may do; de 
ebitis omnibus et edendis; an absolute silence commanded for the rest 
of his life.t Shut up, forever, in a part of the country remote from 
cities, in his gaol of Arcetri,} you forbade him all intercourse with men. 
When, his eyes having been accustomed to look at the sun, he becomes 
blind, as Beethoven becomes deaf, when the world whose bounds he 
had enlarged becomes reduced for him to the narrow measure of his 
own bedy, and when, in this desolate situation, he loses his beloved 
daughter, the nun Maria Celeste, who read to him the penitential 
psalms which you imposed upon him as a chastisement for his genius, 
so many sufferings do not disarm you! You send the inquisitor of 
Florence to find out if Galileo is cast down, if Galileo is sad! You 
fear lest his immortal spirit should rejoice in the inward contemplation 
of the spheres. 

Even his observations, his astronomical calculations, are carried 
away and dispersed, as suspected of heresy. The most faithful of his 
friends buries his manuscripts under ground; they will not be dis- 
covered again. On this occasion, the Venetian Micanzio utters that 
fine sentiment: ‘ Vo, all hell could not destroy things like these.” 
Well, then, you have been more powerful then hell—you fave des- 
troyed them. 





* “Al Rigoroso esame,” in the terms of the judgment signed by several cardinals. 
{in a long note, the author has here collated numerous passages from the books of 
the Inquisition, showing that this phrase always means torture.—T rans. } 

t “ ‘What,’ said I to the father inquisitor, ‘ if he wished to publish the Credo or the 
Pater ? ”—~Letter of Micanzio, Feb. 10, 1635. 


$ Dalla mia Carcare d?Arcetri."—Galien 
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In a paroxysm of devotion, his heir burns what remains of his last 
labors; and you ask if Galileo is sad! Content yourselves: you have 
succeeded in reducing to despair a spirit the most serene, the strongest, 
the calmest, that ever lived. “An immense sadness and melancholy 
overwhelms me,”’ he answers you; una tristizia e melancolia immensa. 
And after two centuries, the chief of the neo-catholic reaction, M. 
de Maistre, thinks to be quits with all the past, when, with the laugh of 
the executioner, he mocks at this long torture, which he calls ‘‘the 
historiette, the little story of Galileo.” Ah! sirs, a truce with your 
irony! Ye new defenders of the Church, insult not the martyrs! 

It may, as a last resource, be answered that these cruelties belong 
to the age which has committed them; they may be discussed, pallia- 
ted if you please. The torture has been among the kindest of them, 
I grant; so it is not to that that I attach the most importance. The 
difficulty goes much farther. 

What are these men of a new order—Galileo, Kepler, Newton—to- 
whom it is given to read the eternal councils of the God of Worlds? 
Let us give them here their true name: they are the prophets of the 
modern world. It must not be supposed that the spirit of God has 
spoken only to the prophets of the old law, and that since Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel it has spoken to no one. These men of the ancient alli-- 
ance have seen, in advance, the law which governs the revolutions of 
human societies. But, by the same title, are not Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton also seers? They have read in the immensity the laws which 
move the society of worlds ; and these laws, this sacred geometry, con- 
temporary of God, coeternal with God—where did they perceive them,,. 
if not in God himself? The least of all, Linneus, after having recog- 
nised the laws of life in the infinitely small, exclaimed: ‘I saw the 
everlasting, omnis¢ient, omnipotent God pass by me, and I was astound- 
ed”—‘‘ Deum sempiternum, omniscium, omnipotentem atergo transeuntem 
vidi et obstupui.”’ 

Now what the world reproaches the Church with in this atiair of 
Galileo, the Church ought to understand clearly. Itis the having, 
like Linnzus, seen the hand of God pass before her and not recognised 
it; it is to have struck at God’s envoy; to have been wanting in the 
presentiment, the inspiration of things immutable; it is to have been 
unable to relish the perfume of the Celestial Courts, and the word 
which sustains the universe ; it is to have ranged herself on the side 
of the senses, when the spirit was speaking to her; it is to have re- 
mained in the spirit of paganism, when Christian intelligence was 
sarmounting the habitual illusions of the senses; it is to have believedi 
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the -body more than the soul ; it is, in fine, to have repudiated in science 
the spirit and inspiration of Christianity. 

The Church excuses herself on the ground that infallibility is only 
claimed in matters of theology. True; but what, according to your- 
selves, is theology but the science of God? It is sufficient to say that 
they who claim the absolute right of representing this idea of God upon 
the earth are bound to possess all that humanity can know and possess 
of this idea. In other words, everything that, under one form or an- 
other, is indubitably immutable, eternal, coexistent with the Creator 
himself, you are constrained to know beforehand. If you are the-in- 
fallible masters of the science of God, you are obliged to know all that 
is known of God,* that is evident. 

The thought of circumscribing, of despoiling theology, of separa- 
ting it from science, is wholly modern; for, indeed, there is but one 
science, as there is but one true religion, and you cannot depart from 
the one without departing from the other. 

Will you say (in fact it has nearly reached this conclusion) that 
there is one entire aspect of God which does not concern you? But 
then what becomes of your title to represent him? Will you say that 
the laws, that is to say the Word which has made and which has sus- 
tained creation, that that sacred geometry which was born in the tem- 
ples, that the immutable Word which ceases not to breathe over the 
abyss, will you say that all this does not concern you? But do you 
not see that you abandon to the philosopher the attributes of the priest? 
Instead of ruling all, and comprehending all; can it be that the doctrine 
of God is in your hands only a speciality? As I have lately demon- 
strated that the temporal State is at the present day more universal 
than the spiritual, you yourselves demonstrate that science at the 
present day is more universal than the Church. 

It has been perceived that the truth could not be divided into two 
contradictory parts; everybody sees that it is necessary to put an end 
to the schism between science and the Church. How shall the capitula- 
tion be made? We must have a catholic science, and there are two 
ways of effecting it. 

The first consists in reducing voluntarily or forcibly all facts and all 
observations to the form of the Roman Church; upon which it is ap- 
parent that words have no meaning, or that this science is necessarily 
false. Shut up originally within the Church, and becoming greater, 





*Nothing can be more logical than the Brief by which Alexander VII subjects not 
only faith, but science, to the Holy See. 
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more comprehensive, science can no longer be contained therein, if 
the Church herself does not expand. Tell me, what can a Roman as- 
tronomy, a Roman geometry or mathematics be? In order to merit 
this exclusive name, it must be separated, at the outset, from Protestant, 
Calvinistic, Lutheran geometry; that is, it must lose the very thing that 
makes it a science. Instead of governing the whole earth, it here de- 
scends to the spirit of a sect. 

We also affirm, without difficulty, the unity of religion and science, 
but on condition that each should be really as vast as the other, or 
rather that the more universal should carry along the other in its truth 
and its universality. To mutilate, to paralyze the one or the other, in 
order to render the alliance more convenient, is evidently to shun the 
question, not to solve it. 

This reign of unity that the Church still pursues, science in its on- 
ward march approaches, if it has not already attained. You load science 
with majestic disdain; meanwhile she accomplishes what you content 
yourselves with promising. What does she do? She is the same for 
all people; she speaks in all languages; she brings together remote 
climes; she abolishes space. Always in accordance with the open 
book, from East to West, she knows neither sects nor heresies. She 
acts, she imitates the Creator; she is the completion of nature, so to 
speak. While you are discussing, she marches on; and the modern 
world, which you will not follow, settles down. by degrees upon her 
laws, as upon eternal reason—truly catholic reason, made manifest by 
those very men whom you have condemned. 

In our day, a certain number of phrases are adopted, by which it is 

thought to cut off every difficulty. I have shown above, that, to 
brand the modern State, they say the State is atheistical. In order to 
stamp the spirit of science, to freeze in its very beginnings the search 
after truth, they have another word; they call this doubt, scepticism; 
and, this word let loose, they rest convinced that human reason has re- 
ceived a mortal blow. Let us see if it is so. 
» When a man full of genius, Descartes for example, rich in all sorts 
of experiences and doctrines, consents for a moment to despoil himself 
of this glory, of these intellectual riches; becomes again voluntarily 
poor in spirit; makes himself small, having been great; places himself 
in the position of one ignorant of what he had thought he knew; in- 
terrogates himself; appeals and listens to the God within; what is that 
but an act of humility in the very midst of science? Why do you 
contemn it? 
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They pity, it is true, the eternal agitation of the thinker, and boast 
that for themselves there is no longer any movement. But I beg you 
to tell me what is this eternal fever of the thinker, the wise man, but 
the thirst after truth? And this thirst can never be fully assuaged in 
the philosopher, any more than in the truly religious man, who is never 
fully satiated with his God. — 

Men will not see that this avidity, this curiosity, that they deplore in 
the spirit of the philosopher and wise man, is precisely what is most 
holy in him. It is through this that true science is nearest confounding 
itself with true religion—the impossibility, in one as in the other, ever 
to be sated either with truth or sanctity. 

I distrust the satisfaction which makes a parade of its possession of 
the infinite ; that is called fatuity in the philosophic order. 

At the top of the ladder, the Priest and the Savant are confounded 
with each other. St. Augustine, Kepler, Galileo, St. Thomas, would 
have entirely agreed at least in the desire of entering perpetually more 
into dommunion with the immutable. On the contrary, would you 
see the other extremity of this ladder of life? The academician, con- 
vinced. that his work is finished, and that all is said, and the priest, 
convinced that he has tranquilly consummated the knowledge of his 
God, and that he has now only to enjoy it, are absolutely on the same 
line. 

But in the search after truth, you run the. risk of going astray! 
Doubtless. In every great, generous, religious action, I run some risk. 
There is a heroism of the understanding, as there is a heroism of the 
heart; and it is this virtue of science that you would undertake to 
suppress! The man who leaps from the shore of the known into the 
unknown, is fora moment in danger. Who denies it? The danger 
constitutes his greatness. He might stop upon the shore of the past; 
he could sit down tranquilly in the midst of what he possesses. Instead 
of that, he precipitates himself head-foremost, because he feels a force 
within which draws him towards the truth. Far from fainting, he falls 
back upon the immutable rock; he gathers there new strength, for God 
hides himself from the pusillanimous, but reveals himself to the brave. 

Yes, we wanta religious, Catholic science, but very different, it 
seems, from what you desire. For instead of stopping short, as you 
advise, we would have a science which aspires perpetually to new 
conquests, since this impulse, this aspiration after the true, is nothing 
else but the prayer of the understanding. He who works, prays, has 
been said; still more, then, he who discovers and creates. 
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Science is Christian, not when she condemns herself to the letter of 
things, but when in the infinitely small she discovers as many mysteries, 
as many abysses, as much power, as in the infinitely great. Science is 
pious, when she finds everywhere 2 permanent miracle, and is thus envel- 
oped on all sides by revelation. She is universal, when she brings togeth- 
er all worlds, all truths, under one law, into one and the same unity, and 
when, placed in the centre, at the generating point, she governs the cir- 
cumference. Science is catholic, not when she commences by con- 
forming to the Vatican, but when she is comformable to that living and 
immutable orthodoxy proclaimed in the council of all creatures, in the 
church of the worlds, by that sacred geometry, * those sublime math- 
ematics, whick bend before no authority, because they are written in 
the thought of the Creator himself. 

Let us conclude by one more reflection. It will be severe, but it is 
not I that make it. 

The Church has despised in Galileo the teaching of the Spirit; she 
has fallen into the snare of the senses. Since that time, during two 
centuries, by the Inquisition and by violence, she has often persecuted 
the Christian movement of the thought. It was necessary that a great 
chastisement should suddenly come, to warn her that she was wander- 
ing from the true path. That sacred chastisement Providence sent upon 
her, in unchaining against her the French Revolution. Heaven could 
not speak more loudly. Has it been heard and understood? How isit 
that the Church, which commands us, with good reason, to derive 
instruction from every stroke of fortune, repudiates on her part this divine 
teaching, when it is herself thatis struck? Will she deny the chastise- 
ment? Thatis impossible. Will she pretend that what is true for others 
is not true for her? She cannot do that more than the other. Has 
the warning not been given with sufficient force? Must God repeat 
himself? Still less does she think that. 

Why, then, return blindly into the same way,.as if nothing had 
passed, and as if the rod of the angel had not made itself felt? This is 
the reason: in order for the punishment to be profitable, it must be ac- 
cepted as just. Now it is not so accepted. They boast of being mar- 
tyrs, when they have been chastised; when Providence intended to 
give them a lesson of humility, they would take only a lesson of 
pride. 





~ *Geometria ante rerum ortum menti divine comterna, Deus ipse (quid enim in Deo, 


quod non sit ipse Deus.) V. Kepler, Harmonius Mundi, lib. IV, p. 119. 
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MALARIA, OR MARSH MIASMIA. 


Tue following remarks were prepared about five years ago, and were. 
intended to be offered to one of our city papers for publication; but it 
was never done. They were elicited by a learned and interesting lec- 
ture, delivered before the National Institute, in the latter part of Jan- 
uary, 1841, on Malariu, or Mursh Miasmia, by the late Dr. Thomas 
Sewall. Hoping that some may profit by their publication, we ven- 
ture to present the article, unchanged, to our readers. It is a simple 
narrative of experience and observation. 


Messrs. Editors: Our esteemed and distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Dr. Sewall, in his able and interesting lee¢turc, last evening, on the 
subject of Malaria, or Marsh Miasmia, alluded to my native place, as 
one of those famous for the production of that insidious foe to human 
life. This brought to my recollection many observations which I have 
made, and incidents that have happened in the course of my life, cor- 
roborative of some of the facts detailed and hypotheses started by him. 
And, deeming it the duty of every one to do all he can to increase the 
stock of knowledge in the world, and lessen the amount of human 
misery, I take the liberty to offer the following remarks for insertion in 
your paper, should you be able to spare from the body politic to the 
body mortal time and space sufficient. 

Along the numerous water-courses with which the lower part of the 
eastern shore of the Chesapeake is indented, are vast bodies of marsh, 
both salt and fresh, extending, in some places, half-way across the 
peninsula, and which are generally covered with the flood tide, and, 
on the ebb, are left exposed to the sum. The inhabitants contiguous 
to these marshes sadly experience the effects of the miasmia; nor do 
those in the interior escape, though they suffer in a less degree. But 
the whole region is more or less under its influence. Nevertheless, 
there are many instances of extraordinary longevity. I recollect to 
have seen three or four persons who lived beyond a hundred years. 
One of these (a Mrs. Wallis, near the mouth of the Wicomoco) was 
at least a hundred and ten years old when she dicd. And (what, per- 
haps, is equally extraordinary) few places have produced men more 
athletic and powerful. 

Dr. Sewall considers the salt marshes less productive of the miasmia 
than the fresh. This, I think, is true, as it respects the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland; but those which may be called brackish, if we judge 
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from the effects, produce it in greater quantities than the pure salt or 
the fresh; or it may be that it is more virulent in its nature. It was 
also remarked that trees are a good protection; and two remarkable 
instances were adverted’to—the one, that of Rome; and the other, 
that of a family near the upper part of the Chesapeake bay. In both 
cases, the groves appear to have intercepted the miasmia as it was 
wafted towards the settlements on the breeze. In such cases, the 
trees, it would seem, absorb the miasmia; and this leads us to inquire 
whether it may not be in some way allied to carbonic acid, or carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, which appear to be the principal pabulum vite of 
plants, and which in the day-time are absorbed by their foliage and 
tender branches from the atmosphere, as well as by the roots beneath 
the surface of the ground, and oxygen evolved, and at night rice versa. 
Another fact stated by the Doctor favors this notion. Its specific gravity 
appears to be greater than that of common air at no great distance from 
the earth. For which reason, Dr. Sewall thinks the higher one’s lodg- 
ing room is, the better; and he cited a case of a family that escaped 
the plague by confining themselves to the upper story of a high house. 
But I have observed one thing in some parts of our western country 
which is unfavorable to this doctrine. The inhabitants of the lowest 
bottom lands generally enjoy better health than those who live on the 
high grounds nearest to the water-courses. I have known families 
whose dwellings were on the richest and lowest bench to continue 
healthy, whilst others, not a mile in their rear, and from one to three 
hundred feet above them, and on a poor, dry soil, where, apparently, 
there was nothing to afford miasmia, were prostrated with its effects. 
Indeed, in our own city, before it was so well drained, those living on 
the highest grounds were more severely afflicted with bilious diseases 
than those on the lowest. Hence it would seem that the miasmia is a 
little lighter than the lower strata of air, and rises quickly with the 
vapor to the region of its own specific gravity, where it becomes sta- 
tionary for a season. Nevertheless, as a portion of carbonic acid gas, 
though much heavier than common air, is found in the highest regions 
to which balloons have ascended, may not the miasmia, though heavier 
than air, be diffused, and so mixed with vapor as to be carried up with 
it, as a man is borne aloft with a balloon? 

But I must return to the trees. Dr. Sewall remarked that trees af- 
ford protection, not only from their absorbent qualities, but from their 
shade excluding the sun’s rays from the ground—as heat is as neces- 
sary as moisture to the generation of miasmia. That trees about 8 
house are, in some way or other, conducive to health, no one who has 
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been at all observant can doubt. This I have observed both on the 
Eastern Shore and in the interior of Indiana. To be more particular, 
the late Dr. Elzey, an eminent physician of this city, and who was 
from the Eastern Shore, considered the farm of my parents, where I 
was born and brought up, as one of the most healthy places in the 
county—though in a neighborhood very much afflicted with ague and 
fever and the common bilious fever. There was no difference in the 
character of the country: all were alike surrounded with flat forest 
land, wet in winter and dry in summer. But, whilst the yards of our 
neighbors were destitute of trees, our house was completely obseured 
by them. And it was to this circumstance that Dr. Elzey ascribed 
the extraordinary healthfulness of our family. Seldom was any one, 
either white or black, visited by disease of any kind. Nor yet were 
we so particular (as almost all in that region are) as to shut out the 
night air in summer. And I doubt not that the dense grove prevented 
the evil consequences usually experienced in that region from a free 
admission of the night air. These trees consisted chiefly of willow, 
black locust, and poplar. The willows were many, and of an extraor- 
dinary height and size—extending their long branches quite over the 
house, and completely embowering it. I have often seen the roof of 
the house, and the yard, in the morning, perfectly dry, when every 
other place was saturated with dew. How greatly it is to be lamented 
that, even to this day, there are so many persons on the Eastern Shore, 
and also of the new settlers in the western States, who seem to regard 
all excepting fruit trees as cumberers of the ground! Could they but 
perceive the amount of pain and distress they are calculated to pre- 
vent, how many years they would add to the lives of some, and how 
many members of their beloved families might be saved by them from 
premature death,—if they did not, like some of the ancients, conse- 
crate and deify them, they would foster every bough with the tender- 
est regard. ~“ 

Dr. Sewall recommends the kindling of a brisk fire, evening and 
morning, throughout summer, in miasmatic regions. I have known a 
few families to do this, whenever the air was humid; and they were 
fully persuaded it had a salutary influence. 

Respecting stagnant water, Dr. Sewall named several places which 
had been very much affected by marsh miasmia, but were rendered 
quite healthy by the complete draining of certain ponds and the like. 
But, according to my own observations, this draining should not be 
done in summer. There is comparatively little danger from a pond 


which continues full during summer. I recollect to have read of a 
11 
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remarkable case in point, which occurred somewhere in Virginia. At 
a thriving little village, there was a mill-pond, the surface of which 
was covered with a horrid-looking green scum. The inhabitants were 
dreadfully alarmed at the appearance, and passed each summer in 
terror, and in constant expectation of sickness and death from this 
shocking green scum; yet they continued in the enjoyment of unin- 
terrupted health. At length, having tried in vain every argument to 
induce the proprietor to drain his pond, their patience was exhausted ; 
and, deeming the preservation of their health and lives paramount to 
all other considerations, they took the law in their own hands, and, in 
the midst of summer, as soon as this green scum began to look terrific, 
forcibly drained the pond. The black mud at the bottom was now ex- 
posed to the action of the sun’s rays; and, in a very short time, that 
little village, which had been so flourishing and healthy, was nearly 
depopulated by the fatal effects of the miasmia. It is doubtless to that 
much-dreaded green scum, and to the water in the pond, that the 
health enjoyed by this village before the pond was drained is to be 
ascribed. Had this green scum been carefully examined with a mi- 
croscope, instead of poisonous matter, generating miasmia, it would 
have been discovered to be a sort of miniature forest: myriads of mi- 
nute plants, with stems, branches, and leaves, would have appeared. 
This pond, in all probability, was too deep for the mud at the bottom 
to become very warm; in which case, the miasmia could not be pro- 
duced very rapidly. Then, as it rose to the surface, it was arrested 
and absorbed by the green coat—an agent of health which the all-wise 
Creator, in mercy to man, has provided to subsist upon this agent of 
disease and death. And hence wet cellars should not be drained in 
summer, but should remain undisturbed till cold weather. It is not 
during rainy weather, and while the ground is covered with snow, 
that the air is filled with miasmia, but when the weather has become 
dry, and the water has disappeared from the ponds and low grounds. 
This fact is established to my entire satisfaction by my own ex- 
perience. 

Some years ago, I was a surveyor of the public lands in the State of 
Indiana. I was thus occupied for three successive summers, and part 
of two winters. Before this, I had never slept a night in the open air, 
and on the ground. I was out, the first season, from the first of May 
till the last day of September. There were seven in company. I 
took a tent along, but it very soon proved good for nothing; and, ‘for 
nearly four months, we slept on the ground, without any shelter but 
the heavens and the trees. We wrapped ouréelves in ‘blankets, ‘and 
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lay with our feet to a large fire; for there, when the sky is clear, the 
nights are cool in the midst of summer. It is otherwise in cloudy 
weather. We generally slept with our heads covered. Until the 
middle of July, we scarcely knew what it was to be dry. The heavy 
dew which hung upon the bushes in the morning, the frequent showers, 
the numerous creeks and rivers and ponds and swamps that we were 
obliged to encounter, kept us wet from sunrise until dark. I endeav- 
ored to sleep in dry clothes and dry woollen socks, but it was not al- 
ways convenient; and many a time I slept sweetly all night wet from 
head to foot; and not unfrequently we found ourselves in the morning 
lying in water from one to three or four inches deep, caused by a 
heavy rain in the night, of which we were entirely insensible from 
sleep rendered profound by honest labor. So long as this was the 
case with us, all continued in the enjoyment of perfect health. As to 
colds, we continued perfectly free from them as long as we were in 
the woods. But when the rainy season (as we called it) ceased, and 
a cloud was never seen but with an occasional thunderstorm, and the 
dew ceased to wet us in the morning, and it became difficult to find 
water to quench @ raging thirst,—then it was that my men were stricken 
down with miasmatic diseases. It fell to my lot to take the sick to the 
nearest white settlement—a hundred miles, through a wilderness—and 
procure quarters for them, and hire others to supply their places. Fre- 
quently, on returning, L, found others sick. The only way to escape 
seemed to be, never to remain a day idle. As long as we were going 
with all our might, we escaped; and, as certain as we rested a single 
day, some one took sick. Thirteen or fourteen were, during this sea- 
son, rendered unfit for service by disease; and of the original com- 
pany, but one escaped in the woods, and he was taken dangerously ill 
immediately on his arrival at home. As to myself, I continued well 
until the last day of September; when, as I was on the way to the set- 
tlements with a sick man, I was overtaken by a thunderstorm. I was 
walking rapidly, to keep up with the sick man on horseback, and was 
in a profuse perspiration. The air changed suddenly from a very high 
to.a low temperature. The rain fell in torrents; I was made thoroughly 
wet, and, in a few minutes, was seized with a chill, which was suc- 
ceeded by fever. I reached a house, and, for six weeks, was unable 
to sit on a horse; and it was more than twelve months before I recov- 
ered my usual strength. We were comparatively healthy the suc- 
ceeding seasons, although the land surveyed was nearly as swampy as 
the other. After this, I had a bilious attack; but, resorting instantly 
to the usual remedies, the force of it was broken. But a most singular 
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effect was left on the circulation of the blood, or the muscular action 
of the heart; for, although in every other respect free from fever, and 
well, excepting an unpleasant sensation in the head, my pulse con- 
tinued for three months to beat from one hundred to a hundred and 
thirty per minute, and subsided suddenly one night after receiving a 
thorough drenching in a most furious thunderstorm. 

What Dr. Sewall said of the debilitating effects of the miasmia on 
the system, was verified in myself. I never entirely recovered my 
vigor until after I came to the city of Washington. 

Dr. Wolcott, a gentleman of science and observation, for some years 
an Indian agent, whom I fell in with at Chicago in 1827, and who after- 
wards fell a victim to miasmatic disease, assured me that the prairie 
lands of [linois were far more productive of such diseases than the 
woodland. I already knew this to be the case on the Wabash and the 
White river, in Indiana. The inhabitants are perfectly aware of the 
advantage of making their settlements in the woodlands, at a distance 
from the large rivers where rich prairies or low bottom lands abound. 
But, as before observed, they seem to be ignorant of the benefit of 
trees around their houses. They think, for health’s sake, they must 
let in the sun freely—not considering that the air in this little cleared 
spot is rarified, and that much of the miasmia produced by vast quan- 
tities of vegetable matter in a state of decomposition all around them 
is carried in upon them with the rushing air ‘from every quarter, and, 
finding nothing to check its progress, they must abide its effects. I 
once cleared a few acres, in Indiana, and built a log cabin, not within 
the cleared spot, but at one side, in the wood, completely shaded with 
huge oaks and sugar maples. I hoped to prove to the neighbors the 
advantage of shade trees; but the place was visited by a violent wind, 
by which some of the trees were blown down, and large limbs torn 
from others; so that, although the house wss not damaged, the occu- 
pants had difficulty in getting out, and became so alarmed that, in my 
absence, they cut down some that were nearest to the cabin. Never- 
theless, as long as I remained in that State, the occupants of my log 
cabin retained their health, while almost every family near them with- 
out shade trees—some not half a mile distant—suffered severely. It 
may be that the fear of large trees falling on their houses is one reason 
why they evince so great an aversion to them. 

{ have related something of my own personal experience, as being 
the most apt illustration of my views. It has taught me, also, that, in 
miasmatic regions, it is not well to expose one’s self habitually to the 
early morning air. JI once made close observation on this point. The 
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result was, that every one who was in the habit of leaving the house 
early in the morning was overtaken by sickness before the close of 
summer, while they who never left the house before the sun was an 
hour high escaped disease altogether. 


PHILADELPHIA RIOTS—ACTION FOR DAMAGES. 


A lawsuit for damages of quite a novel character, it seems, has 
grown out of the Piladelphia riots of 1844—which were caused, as our 
readers will recollect, by an attack made upon a meeting of the Na- 
tive Americans by a number of Irish Roman Catholics. We copy the 
following history of the case from a Philadelphia paper, lest otherwise 
it should fail to be read by some of our readers. We are glad to see 
the trial come up in this shape. We desire to see whether or not an 
American jndicatory will recognise the temporal authority of a foreign 
prince whose subjects here profess to claim for him only spiritual au- 


thority. 


[ From the Christian Observer of February 20, 1846. ] 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH CASE. 
‘ 


It may not be known to all our readers, that a suit is now pending 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania to recover damages for the 
burning of St. Augustine’s Church, during the riot in May, 1844. 
The suit was instituted by Messrs. Nicholas O’Donnell, John Hughes, 
and James O’Donnell, in the corporate name of the ‘Brothers of the 
Order of Hermits of St. Augustine.’” The amount of damages claimed 
is one hundred thousand dollars! 

It appears by a document of the Commissioners of our city and 
county, which has been filed in the office of the Prothonotary of the 
Court, that no such corporation as ‘‘the Brothers of the Order of the 
Hermits of St. Augustine’ is known to the laws of this Common- 
wealth. The Commissioners say, that ‘the solicitor has caused the 
office of the Secretary of State of the Commonwealth to be carefully 
searched; and they now produce a certificate of the Deputy Secretary 
of State, under the seal of the State, that among the records contain- 
ing the laws passed at the various sessions of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, he cannot find any act or resolution incorporating any institu- 
tion by the name, style, and title of the plaintiffs.’ An act of the 
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Assembly of the 6th of April, 1791, requires, in all cases of incorpo- 
rations, that the act or instrument of incorporation shall be enrolled in 
the oflice of the Master of the Rolls; and the Commissioners say, that 
their solicitor has caused diligent search to be made for such enroll- 
ment, and they produce certificates from the Deputy Secretary of 
State, and from the Deputy Surveyor General of the Commonwealth, 
respectively, certifying that no act or instrument to incorporate the 
plaintiffs by the name, style, aud title aforesaid, can be found among 
the records of the Master of the Rolls, in either of their respective 
offices. Wherefore, it would appear that the said plaintiffs have never 
been incorporated according to law, and have no right to sue the Com- 
missioners by the name, style, and title aforesaid. And they further 
represent, that if the plaintiffs were ever incorporated by the name, 
style, and title aforesaid, they are a branch or a subordinate part of 
a foreign society or order by the same name, which was founded by 
St. Augustine, or St. Austin, a foreigner, and which society or order 
was instituted and incorporated by Pope Alexander IV, a foreign 
prince. 

The document from which these facts have been taken is a petition 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court for a writ of quo warranto against 
Nicholas O’Donnell, John Hughes, and James O’Donnell, requiring 
them to show by what authority they use the corporate name and title 
of ‘‘ Brothers of the Order of Hermits of St. Augustine.” The Com- 
missioners proceed to state that this foreign society is under a vow of 
poverty, and can have no property of its own; and that the right of 
property in whatever it holds is vested in the Pope, a foreign sovereign ; 
and that the act of 1791 was not intended to allow any foreign poten- 
tate to have temporal power in this Commonwealth, which is contrary 
to the constitution, policy, and laws of this State. We give an extract 
from the petition in the words of the Commissioners : 

“ Your petitioners further respectfully represent, that each and every 
of the three persons aforesaid, who signed the said act or article to be 
incorporated as aforesaid, at the time of signing, were priests of the 
Roman Catholic church, and had severally taken oaths to defend the 
dominion of St. Peter (thereby meaning and intending the dominion 
of the Pope) against every aggression—to preserve, augment, and ex- 
tend the rights, honors, privileges and powers of the Pope and his suc- 
cessors—to observe, and, with all their might, to enforce, his decrees, 
ordinances, reservations, provisions, and all dispositions whatever ema- 
nating from the court of Rome, (viz: for the Pope to persecute, to the 
last extremity, as heretics, all who shall be discovered to differ, even in 
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the least point, from the judgment and practice of the Catholic reli- 
gion—thereby meaning and intending schismatics, and all who will not 
pay to the sovereign Pontiff (meaning the Pope) all the obediences 
which the sovereign (meaning the Pope) should require;) that it is 
against the policy of the constitution and laws of the Commonwealth 
to grant corporate powers to any person, or set of persons, who have 
thus bound themselves to a foreign power to do things which are con- 
trary, not only to the genius of our goverment, but to the sovereignty 
and independence of the United States; and that a charter granting 
such power, upon any such conditions, is void, on the ground of sur- 
prise.” 

But suppose the Court could recognise a foreign corporation, com- 
posed of subjects of a foreign sovereign: can they hope that a jury 
of American citizens will countenance and encourage their assaults 
upon the peace of society, and their efforts to excite alarm, in arming 
their places of worship, by damages for the losses they sustain in riots. 
which they produce? 





[ From the Lutheran Observer. ] 


ITALY AND THE JESUITS. 





We left Rome (says a lady) in a state of effervescence and fer- 
ment. The recent rebellions in Romagna, and the Jesuits, engrossed 
the attention of the goverment, and the police have resolved to adopt t 
measures of the greatest severity. The fortresses of the city, and the 
pontifical forts along the coast, have been strengthened in artillery and 
garrisons; and the Pope has applied for a new loan from the house of 
Rothschild, of Naples, to make purchases of arms, and to pay recruits j 


of new troops; but the Jewish banker is not willing to satisfy the i 
wishes of the Holy Father, as he is already quite enough in his debt. f 
A large politico-religious party exists in Rome, among the Italian \ 


and foreign prelates, and they are in favor of the suppression of the 
Jesuits; and France, which has created this party, must soon appear 
in this case. The Italian clergy, generally, are anti-Jesuits, and are 
anxiously inquiring, ‘‘ Where will the French Jesuits go?’ Into Italy? 
We have their institutions by the thousand. To Switzerland, to strike 
their own death-knell? To Spain or Portugal? Their coming would 
be regarded like the cholera. In Austria, their limited numberis com- 
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plete. In Germany, Catholicism is going over to the new German 
Catholic church with arms and baggage. To Hungary? The people 
will not even endure to hear their name. In Russia and Prussia is an 
insurmountable barrier. In Turkey, it is impossible to convert Mus- 
sulmans. In Africa, it will be in vain for them to preach to the Be- 
douins. 

Thus these prelates come to the conclusion that no country remains 
but America—that region of heretics; and thither they must be sent— 
a portion in their own costume, and the rest in disguise—to establish 
depots, and prepare for the time when it will be proper to call them out 
against some party, either political or religious. 

The foreign prelates, especially the French and Irish, have expressed 
the greatest indignation at the weakness of the Pontiff, declaring that 
the Holy Father is a base wretch, going from bad to worse; that the 
chair of St. Peter ought to be dashed in pieces, and that hard times 
are coming upon him. 

They say he is unworthy of the pontificate; that he has sacrificed 
his best militia, the best auxiliaries which he had in France, to the 
spirit of philosophy and to fear. In despite of all this, the anti-Jesuit 
party appears to prevail in Italy ; and it will not be surprising if Greg- 
ory XVI should be called to play the part of Clement XIV—that is, 
to suppress the order of the Jesuits! But this Pope has no energy, ex- 
cept in signing warrants for capital punishment, in filling the dun- 
geons with honest citizens compromised in political affairs, and in ex- 
tending his terrible system over the poor people. 





A PLAIN VIEW OF THE OREGON TITLE. 


The title of the United States government to that portion of the 
Oregon Territory which lies south of San Lorenzo, or Nootka Sound, 
in latitude 49:, seems to be indisputable. 

The celebrated Florida treaty of 1819 fixes the southern parallel at 
42 degrees, extending from the Rocky mountains on the east to the 
Pacific ocean on the west—embracing a sea-coast of seven degrees 
and a half, and also the whole country drained by the river Columbia, 
which has been estimated to contain some three hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles. In an extent of sea-coast of about five hun- 
dred miles, stretching from Cape Blanco to the most southern point of 
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Vancouver’s island, there are but two ports—Gray’s bay, and the 
mouth of the Columbia river. North of Gray’s bay, the harbors and 
ports are numerous and commodious. 

From the most authentic accounts of the various voyages on the 
northwest coast which we can find, the fact is rendered incontroverti- 
ble, that the Spanish navigators are fully entitled to the credit of all 
the early discoveries. Many of these explorations are of very ancient 
date. Fernando Magellan passed the straits which bear his name in 
the year 1520—two hundred and seventy years before Cook sailed up 
the Pacific coast. Cortez cruised along the northwest coast so early as 
1528. In 1532, two of his vessels, commanded by Mendoza and 
Mazuela, sailed as far north as the 27th degree. In 1543, Bartoleme 
Ferelo discovered the Cape of Perils, or Stormy Cape, in parallel 41; 
he afterwards sailed north as far as the 44th parallel. The Straits of 
Fuca were discovered by Juan de Fuca, under Spanish authority, in 
1592. In 1603, Cape Blanco was discovered by Martin de Aquila. 
Previously to the vpyages of the celebrated Captain Cook, the British 
had not made any important discoveries. The Spanish, under Perez, 
in the year 1774, had sailed as far as San Lorenzo. Baron Humboldt. 
who had access to the manuscript documents of the city of Mexico, 
states that ‘‘ Perez and his pilot, Martinez, left the port of San Blas on 
the 24th January, 1774. . . . . . Onthe 9th of August, they 
anchored, the first of all European navigators, in Nootka road, which 
they called the port of San Lorenzo, and which the illustrious Cook, 
four years afterwards, called King George’s Sound.’’ The crosses, 
with their inscriptions, erected by Perez and his associates, were found 
standing by the British navigators who followed him. ‘The ancient 
claim of Spain north to Prince William’s Sound, by treaties, demar- 
cations, and takings of possession,” says the American Secretary of 
State, ‘‘ was acquiesced in by all Europe for centuries.” 

Captain Cook claimed the credit of having found Nootka Sound in 
1778; but the records of the Spanish navigators, some of which we 
have referred to above, go to prove that this distinguished individual 
had been anticipated in some of the most important discoveries. He 
acknowledged that articles of Spanish manufacture were found in pos- 
session of the natives when he landed at Nootka. 

In the year 1775, the King George’s Sound Company was estab- 
lished. in England, for the express purpose of trading on the northwest 
coast for furs and skins; and we find, from that time until the Escurial 
treaty, in 1790, that English vessels were in the habit of occasionally 
landing at eat, and making use of it as a trading post. 
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The right of sovereignty appears to have been claimed by Spain 
over the entire territory of Oregon—notwithstanding the fact that Rus- 
sian, English, and French captains had often landed, and formally 
claimed the soil, in the names of their respective sovereigns. We 
find that Prince William’s Sound was assumed by the Spanish govern- 
ment in 1789 as the limit of the boundary between Russia and Spain. 
A memorial of the latter government, addressed to the Empress of 
Russia, fully substantiates this important fact. 

The first national claim of the British government was founded upon 
the supposed rights of Lt. Meares—a half-pay naval officer, and it has 
been asserted a freebooter. He sailed from Macao under Portuguese 
orders, as his written instructions prove, and landed at Nootka in 1788. 
In his memorial to Parliament, he pretends that his vessel was under 
English orders. Meares seems to have made an informal purchase of 
a few acres of land from the savages, and, when dispossessed by the 
Spanish authorities, laid his claims before his government for national 
adjustment. This claim led to the treaty of 1790 between Spain and 
Great Britain, the first article of which went to restore the buildings 
and tracts of land of which Meares had been deprived—that is, the 
supposed Nootka purchase. The treaty also established a non-inter- 
ference between the two negotiating powers in settlements, navigation, 
and fisheries. 

When Vancouver reached Nootka Sound, he was scarcely able to 
find the teaces of a habitation; and Gray, an American navigator, who 
had been out for some years, completely refuted the assertion of Lt. 
Meares that he had purchased and held both lands and buildings. 
This fact may be found in the reply of Gray to the Spanish command- 
ant, bearing the date of August 2, 1792. 

In 1795, formal possession was taken at Nootka by Lt. Pierce, of 
the British navy, and it received the name of King George’s Sound. 
The port was not surrendered by*the Spanish, for they had vacated it 
long before; and Lt. Pierce had the satisfaction of taking an Indian 
village. The Edinburgh Review remarks, that ‘ Vancouver left 
Nootka Sound in possession of the Spaniards, and that there is consid- 
erable doubt whether any lands were ever restored to Meares, or 
whether there were any to restore.” 

Such are the facts in relation to the early discoveries of the Spanish 
and English navigators on the northwest coast, and of the primal 
claims of Great Britatn to the territory south of parallel 492. ‘“ They 
go to prove that no part of the northwest codst of the continent of 
North America, or the adjacent islands, was, or ever had been, occu- 
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pied by Great Britain prior to the formation of the Spanish post at 
Nootka, in the year 1789;” ‘that no buildings or tracts of land were 
restored to the British by the treaty of 1790, simply for the reason 
that there were none to restore;’’ “lastly;:that the abandonment of 
Nootka by the Spanish in 1795 gave Great Britain no other rights than 
those claimed in the 3d and 5th articles of the treaty.’’* 

The treaties which were ratified subsequently to the treaty signed 
at Escurial, are more obscure and evasive. 

By the convention between the United States and Great Britain, 
signed at London, October 20, 1818, it was agreed that the line of 
boundary or demarcation between the two territories should be drawn 
from the most northwest point of the Lake of the Woods, along the 49th 
parallel of north latitude, to the Stony mountains. It was also agreed 
that both nations should occupy jointly for ten years, but that this 
agreement should not be construed to the prejudice of the claims of 
either party to the country lying west of the Stony mountains. 

The treaty of August 6, 1827, between the United States and Great 
Britain, confirms and re-ratifies that of 1818. It expressly states, that 
nothing shall be construed to impair, or in any manner affect, the 
claims which either of the contracting parties may have to any part of 
the country westward of the Stony mountains. The treaty also stipu- 
lates that either of the contracting parties, on giving due notice of 
twelve months, may annul or abrogate the joint occupancy. 

The third article of the convention between Russia and the United 
States, signed at Petersburgh on the 5th (17th) of April, 1824, agrees 
that American settlements shall not be made beyond 54 degrees and 
40 minutes, and that no Russian settlement shall be made south of this 
line. The following year, (1825,) the same boundary was agreed upon 
between the English and Russian governments—thus placing the 
claims of England on an equal footing with those of the United States. 

In July, 1824, a correspondence took place between Mr. Rush, then 
our minister to the court of St. James, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
British government. The following proposal was presented on the 
part of Mr. Rush: ‘‘That any country west of the Rocky mountains 
should be open for both nations for ten years, provided that during the 
said period no settlements were to be made by British subjects south 
of the 5ist degree of latitude, or by American citizefis north of that 





*Mr. Greenhow—from whose memoir of these settlements many of the facts are 
gleaned. 
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parallel.” The 49th degree was afterwards substituted for the 51st. 
The proposition was rejected by the British government, and a line 
drawn along the 49th parallel to the head waters of the Columbia 
river, and from thence down the stream to the ocean, was offered. 

In 1827, Mr. Gallatin claimed for the United States the possession 
of the country west of the Rocky mountains between the 42d and the 
49th parallels of latitude, upon the following plausible grounds: First, 
the discovery of the Columbia river by Captain Gray; second, the ex- 
ploration of the territory through which the river flows by Lewis and 
Clarke; third, the establishment of the first posts and settlements in 
the said territory by citizens of the United States; fourth, the virtual 
recognition by the British government of the title of the United States, 
in the restitution of the post of Astoria, after the decree of peace, 
agreeably to the first article of the treaty of Ghent, without reserva- 
tion or exception; fifth, the strength of the Spanish title, which was 
derived from discoveries and explorations of the coast prior to the first 
voyage of Capt. Cook; and lastly, upon the ground of contiguity. 

The English government, on the other hand, asserted, and endeav- 
ored to prove, that the Columbia river was discovered by Lt. Meares, 
and not by Capt. Gray; that Lewis and Clarke did not explore the 
head waters of that river before Mr. Thompson, the agent of the 
Northwest Company; that the restitution of Astoria was accomplished 
by express reservation of the rights of Great Britain to the territory ; 
that the rights of Spain do not go behind the treaty of 1790, notwith- 
standing the wars of Spain annulled and demolished the treaty, by the 
common law of nations. : 

Mr. Buchanan, in his able and comprehensive statement of July 
and August last, clearly establishes the American title, resting on dis- 
coveries, explorations, and possession—a possession acknowledged by 
a most solemn act of the British government itself. From the most 
careful and ample examination, he proves that the Spanish-American 
title, now held by the United States, is the best title in existence. He 
examines most critically the ancient Spanish title, up to the grant 
made by that government to the United States in 1819. He also 
views the explorating of English and American navigators to the set- 
tlement of Mr. Astor’s company in 1810; and he finally alludes to the 
treaties of 1818eand 1827. 

The most lucid and masterly view of the validity of the American 
title may be found in the official letters of this eminent statesman, and 
the reader may desire to progress no farther in his researches. The 
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title is made to rest upon a most noble and stable basis—a basis which 
never can be overthrown by conflicting claims. 

Much has been urged by a class of politicians in depreciation of the 
intrinsic value of this territory, in an agricultural point of view: it has 
been denominated a barren and bleak waste, rocky, and wholly 
unfit for the cultivation of certain grains. ‘‘ Remote from the Atlantic, 
little or no benefit,’ it has been said, ‘‘ could accrue to the United 
States from its possession.’’ But what are the facts in the case? 

The Oregon country claimed by the United States government (as 
before stated) contains an area of upwards of 350,000 square miles. 
The coast is iron-bound from the 42d to the 47th parallel, and but one 
river of any magnitude pierces the territory. The harbors are but 
few, and of but little use. The Columbia river can be penetrated by 
vessels of moderate tonnage up to the cascades—a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles: it is seven miles wide at its mouth, 
and, owing to a serf produced by the meeting of its waters with those 
of the ocean, exceedingly difficult of navigation. Some five years 
since, the United States sloop of war Peacock, attached to the explor- 
ing expedition, was wrecked at the bar. 

Mitchell remarks, that much of the Oregon country is broken and 
mountainous. The third section, however, lying along the coast, is 
admirably calculated for agricultural purposes: it is well timbered with 
fir, pine, spruce, oak, poplar, and maple. ‘The climate on the coast 
of the Pacific is said to be milder than on the same parallel of latitude 
on the Atlantic.’”’ ‘‘ When Lewis and Clarke left, in March; the prai- 
ries were in blossom, and the forwardness of the season seems to have 
corresponded with that of North Carolina at the same period.” 

‘The country,’ says Wyeth, ‘is well calculated for wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, apples, potatoes, and all the roots cultivated in the northern 
States of the Union.’ ‘Horses and neat cattle succeed tolerably 
well.’’ ‘Hogs live and multiply, but cannot be made fat on the 
range of the country.’’ Of the soil, the uplands are tolerably good; 
the forests, from all accounts, are magnificent.’’ Ross Cox discovered 
a fir, growing at Astoria, 46 feet in circumference, at ten feet from the 
ground, and 300 feet in height. The country is said to be one of the 
best for grazing in the world. 

Captain Spaulding observes, that the colony from the United States 
is situated at Willamette, a branch of the Columbia, about ninety miles 
from the mouth of that river. The extent of country is about three 
hundred miles long, and two hundred broad, interspersed with wood. 
The land in its natural state is usually ready for the plough, and is 
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very fertile, producing from twenty-five to forty bushels of wheat to 
the acre. The climate is so mild that the cattle subsist in the fields, 
without fodder or shelter of any kind during the winter. Probably no 
place in the world affords greater inducements for emigrants. One 
farmer, in 1837, raised 4,500 bushels of wheat, 4,000 bushels of peas, 
1,700 bushels of barley, and 1,500 bushels of oats. Farmers can 
raise any number of cattle, horses, and hogs. ' 

The Oregon territory is not, as it has been represented, a barren and 
repulsive country. For agricultural purposes, and the raising of cattle 
especially, it presents strong inducements for the hardy and enterpri- 
sing emigrant. The English are now its soldiers and guardians; but 
the citizens of the United States are its farmers and operatives. Nearly 
ten thousand of our sturdy and intelligent yeomen are tilling the vir- 
gin soil of Oregon; and while British mercenaries are entrenched be- 
hind their stockade forts, or ranging the hills and mountains of the 
upper country for peltries and game, the more quiet and industrious 
emigrants from the United States are employed in levelling the for- 
ests, clearing the land, and introducing the comforts of a wholesome 
civilization. 

It is certainly a matter of congratulation that our government has at 
length taken a decided stand in relation to the joint occupancy of the 
two rival nations. The policy of the present administration is admira- 
bly calculated to close a question of right which for many years has 
interposed lofty barriers between the tide of western emigration and 
the fair country which lies beyond the Rocky mountains. Jf the valid- 
ity of the American title south of Nootka Sound is proved to be un- 
questionable, why not ‘go up and possess the land?” 

H. B. 


“Tf this great world of joy and pain 

Revolve in one sure track ; 

If Freedom, set, will rise again, 
And Virtue, flown, come back; 

Wo to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care, 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear!” 





The Jesuits. 





THE JESUITS. 
[From Blackwood, for October, 1844, p. 441. ] 


“Te subaltern hopelessly searched his memory for its lyrical stores; but, after 
half a dozen snatches of ‘chausons,’ and breaking down in them all, he volunteered, 
in despair, what he pronounced the most popular love song in all Italy.” 


Mortem norunt animare 

Et tumultus suscitare, 

Inter reges, et sedare. 
Tanqui sancti adorantur, 
Tanquam reges dominantur, 
Tanquam fures depredantur, 
Dominantur temporale, 
Dominantur spirituale, 
Dominantur omnia male. 
Hos igitur Jesuitas, 
Heluones, hypocritas, 
Fuge, si celestia queras. 
Vita naraque christiana 
Abhorret ab hee doctrina 
Tanquam ficta et insana. 


TRANSLATION. 


o 


Breeders of all foreign wars, 
Breeders of all household jars, 
Snugly ’scaping all the scars. 


Worshipped, like the saints they make; 
Tyrants, forcing fools to quake; 
Grasping all we brew or bake. 


All our souls and bodies ruling, 
All our passions hotly schooling, 
All our wit and wisdom fooling. 


Lords of all our goods and chattels, 
Firebrands of our bigot battles: 
When you see them, spring your rattles. 








Et Ceteras. 














Shun them as you’d shun the pest; 
H Shun them, teacher, friend, and guest; 
| Shun them, north, south, east, and west. 











France her true disease has hit; 
France has made the vagrants flit; 
France has swamp’d the Jesuit. 













TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have received an interesting communication from our talented 
| and astute friend ‘‘Chrysostom,” which came a little too late to be 
iit inserted entire in this number—and we were unwilling to divide it. 
It will appear in the next. 















ERRATA. 





Al queer mistake.—By some strange oversight in us, the word ‘‘ evan- 
gelical’’ appears in the 8th line of page 41 of the last (the February) 
number, instead of encyclical, or circular,—or anything rather than 
evangelical. 

In the 11th line of page 69 of the present number, for ‘‘ Zemiglius,”’ 


read Zuingle. . 











‘‘ What a fair world were ours for yerse to paint, 
: If power could live at ease with self-restraint ; 
1 Opinion bow before the naked sense 
al Of the great vision—faith in Providence: 
aall 
j 









Merciful over all existence ; just 

To the least particle of sentient dust; 

And fixing, by immutable decrees, 

| Seedtime and harvest for his purposes! 

| Then would be closed the restless oblique eye 
H That looks for: evil, like a treacherous spy: 

ui! Disputes would then relax, like stormy winds 

B | That into breezes sink;, impetuous. minds 

H By discipline endeaver to grow meek. 

t As Truth hegself, whom they profess to seek.” 

















